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pines, the Hawaiians, the Porto Ricans, the northwest 
territory, California, Texas and Florida. It would be 
pro forma, for none of these, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Philippines, would wish to be severed from 
the Union. 

The thirteen states started as a "nation," and the 
question of disruption is no longer an issue. 

Nations are divinely begotten, born of the womb of 
time. Governments are man-made, though divinely 
sanctioned. Like all man-made articles they are defec- 
tive and tentative and need constant rectification and 
improvement. Old forms wear out and new organs of 
expression of popular will must be developed. But there 
are principles that abide. The right to "life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness" is such a principle. And 
this principle is applicable to nations as well as indi- 
viduals. Hence "the right of conquest" must be for- 
ever renounced. 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES. 

Every hour that the German Government continues 
to hesitate to make a frank and unambiguous dec- 
laration to the effect that it wants nothing of Belgium, 
neither "guarantees," treaty connections, money, nor 
land, prolongs the war. This, and in these words, is the 
opinion of the Leipziger Zeitung, the German Socialist 
Minority organ. Writing thus, it recently declared that 
"the old Bethmann formula" that has done for Eussia 
and Rumania, will never do for Belgium. It observes 
that all the Allied press are in unshaken agreement that 
the primary condition of peace is that the wrong done 
Begium shall be made good in so far as that is possible. 

. . . Perhaps a more significant statement was that of 
the Majority Socialist Hermann Wendel, when he repu- 
diated lately in an article in the Frankfurter Volhs- 
stimme the war policy of his party, known as "the 
policy of August 4," since on that day, in 1914, the 
party agreed to support a war of defense alone and de- 
manded a peace friendly to German's neighbors so soon 
as Germany's safety was assured. In the light of Brest- 
Litovsk, he declared, this policy is bankrupt, and each 
war credit voted is "a sour apple" that his party must 
bite into. Meanwhile the party has sought to acquire 
virtue by feverish activity of a harmless nature. "The 
peace resolution of July 19 (1917) is today just worth 
making into a paper snip to be watched floating away 
courageously in the water of the gutter." But "per- 
haps in a country that has developed on such unfor- 
tunate lines politically it is the profound tragedy of 
every opposition party that, after setting its course by 
the immutable stars, it must eventually either renounce 
earthly success, or put its ideals and theories in a glass 
case, and pile up small but visible, modest but im- 
mediate, successes." 

... I will swear, wrote Maximilian Harden in April, 
"that there are dozens of men sitting there in these 
dark war hours who have written and said similar 
things to the words of Lichnowsky in his 'Memoran- 



dum' and in sharper and more bitter words. Many a 
trusted wife must cry out in fear : 'But Heaven knows 
Ernst, Adolph, or Klaus have spoken more desper- 
ately !' " He charges the Prussian Diet with a lack of 
a sense of humor, in giving to Lichnowsky all the power 
of martyrdom in their persecution of him. 

. . . Prof. Samuel N. Harper, professor of Russian in 
the University of Chicago, and expert on Russian af- 
fairs, finds the most discouraging feature of the Russo- 
German peace to be the placid acceptance by the Ger- 
man people of the way in which the German military 
masters mocked the terms of the treaty in their sub- 
sequent invasion of Russia. In his second series of 
copyrighted articles in the Christian Science Monitor, 
he points out that, while the fiasco at Brest-Litovsk 
showed up the aggressive aims of Germany and Austria, 
yet "here one could not find evidence of this distinc- 
tion one has wished to make between rulers and people. 
The people applauded the rulers. . . . The Bolsheviki 
were naive, perhaps even dishonest. But they acted 
on the supposition that the German people really wanted 
a 'fair and honorable' peace." 

. . . That the German people mistrust the Russian 
peace is the conviction of the Italian historian, Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero. They, like all other peoples, long for 
an enduring peace at the end of the war, and they find 
in the Russian variety only the seed of future disorder 
and war in the East. He believes that they can see 
what to others is evident— that a peace that will endure 
must be founded on reason and justice, and not on the 
caprice of those who "treat the peoples of Europe as if 
they were negro tribes in the center of Africa." He be- 
lieves that the masses will not tolerate what has any ap- 
pearance of an inconclusive peace. Nations must be 
ready to sacrifice for the real peace, not only the things 
they might have, but also "old standing and not illegiti- 
mate ambitions and special interests" which stand in the 
way. "If those who did not wish for war cannot bring 
about a real peace, who can ?" 

. . . The present internal composition of Russia is 
shown by recent British analysis to comprise four fairly 
powerful parties beside the Bolshevik. The smallest of 
these is monarchist and counter-revolutionary, and is, 
naturally, violently pro-German. Next in size are the 
Cadet "remnants," whose principal endeavor has always 
been for a Constituent Assembly. The Social Revolu- 
tionaries, who come third in size, are the peasants' party. 
They are unguessably strong potentially and quite as 
uncertain. Last, next in size to the Bolsheviki, are the 
Mensheviki. This party is described as being Bolshevik 
so far as internal policies go, but strongly anti-German 
and anxious to continue the war. 

... In a protest recently handed to the French Con- 
sul-General at Moscow, and subsequently appearing in 
the French press, the Cadet party deplores the Russo- 
German peace, both as a political catastrophe and as a 
moral crime. They declare that the Russian people will 
never ratify such a peace, and assert their unabating an- 
tagonism to Germany and their belief that Russia, when 
she begins to recover from the present crisis, will faith- 
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fully "take up her historic task with the same firmness 
as in former centuries." 

. . . Meanwhile the Norwegian press endeavors to draw 
two optimistic conclusions from the chaotic situation in 
Eussia. One is that order is being and will continue to 
be restored at a faster rate now than for months pre- 
viously, due to the fact that the Kerensky officials, who 
comprise most of the really capable administrators and 
advisers in the coimtry, have at last consented for the 
good of the country to resume work under their new 
masters. The other is that antipathy to the Germans 
is growing apace, and that this slowly engendered hatred 
is the inspiration of efforts otherwise unobtainable and 
the composing force of differences otherwise irrecon- 
cilable. 

. . . The problem of what active assistance may be 
rendered to the Eussia that may be, seems no nearer so- 
lution apparently than ever. Attention seems mainly 
focussed on Siberia as the scene of what solution may be 
found, and in this connection the suggestion of a Bus- 
sian in New York City, furnished in a letter to the New 
York Times, may be quoted. "I am fully convinced," 
he declares, "that a small force of technical experts, 
having at their command all necessary supplies for the 
rehabilitation of the civil population along the route of 
their gradual advance into Siberia, would require a very 
insignificant military force for their protection, as the 
great majority of the Eussian people will welcome them 
as their saviors." Only with the ungrudged aid of such 
friendly democracies as the United States can Eussia 
redeem herself, and the writer pleads for a Lafayette 
with all-around engineering training to set sail from 
this country with the necessary support, "and Eussia 
will be saved." "And the salvation of Eussia might 
prove to be also the salvation of the whole civilized 
world, as I firmly believe." 

. . . Germany's fatherly interest in the creation of a 
Baltic monarchy out of the former Biissian provinces of 
Esthonia, Livonia, Eiga, and Oesel becomes slightly be- 
smirched when one hearkens a moment to the heartfelt 
expressions of opinion of the subjects of this "mon- 
archy." In April the Esthonian Provisional Govern- 
ment warmly protested against the decision of the 
bourgeoisie Landtag, supposedly representing these dis- 
tricts, to hand the Baltic provinces over to Germany in 
the guise of a monarchy "created in personal union with 
Prussia." In the protest it is declared that "no repre- 
sentatives of the Esthonian people were present at this 
meeting, but had been replaced by hired men and other 
people sent by the German military authorities. . . . 
The overwhelming majority of the Esthonian people will 
never submit to the decision of the Eiga Landtag, but 
reject it as a shameful and unlawful fraud." 

. . . The "bread peace" with the "Ukraine Eepublic," 
like the "petroleum peace" with Eumania, seems to sat- 
isfy the German people almost as little as it does others. 
Germany is reported to be collecting wheat and barley 
from the Ukraine with trains full of soldiers, with ma- 
chine guns mounted on the engines. The peasants of 
the Ukraine are retaliating with a guerilla warfare and 
the forcible seizure of what German levies they can get 



their hands on before these cross the border. Mean- 
while, Germans are sadly reflecting that starving Austria 
lies between the Little Eussia wheat fields and the Ger- 
man bakeries. The government has decreed that two- 
thirds of imports from the Ukraine shall go to Austria 
until June 1, and thereafter the proportion shall be re- 
versed. The million tons that Germany claims the 
Ukrainians have undertaken to hand over by August 1, 
1918, are difficult to locate, and still more difficult to 
transport, the German people are getting but one-third 
of this amount, and Austria is, after all, apparently not 
getting enough to advance far from starvation rations. 

. . . The "petroleum peace" with Eumania, signed 
May 7, is in the form of a treaty of eighty clauses, cov- 
ering (1) re-establishment of friendship, (2) de- * 
mobilization of the Eumanian forces, (3) cessions of 
territory, (4) war indemnities, renouncing indemnifica- 
tion of the costs of the war and covering only actual 
damages, for the settlement of which special arrange- 
ments are to be made later. Clause five relates to the 
evacuation of occupied territories. The other three 
clauses relate (6) to regulations covering navigation on 
the Danube, (7) to religious equality and freedom of 
worship without legal, political or civil prejudice, and 
(8) to economic relations and the exchange of prisoners, 
which shall be regulated by separate treaties coming 
into operation at the same time as the peace treaty. 

. . . The territory which Eumania must give up is de- 
scribed as (1) that portion of her territory secured 
from Bulgaria by the Treaty of Bucharest of 1913, fol- 
lowing the second Balkan war, which the ethnographi- 
cal map shows to be inhabited practically wholly by 
Turks and Bulgars; (2) the territory north of this to 
the St. Georges branch of the Danube, of which the 
population is given as approximately 15 per cent 
Bulgarian, 45 per cent Nogai Tatars and 40 per cent 
Eumanians. In compensation, the Central Powers 
"will undertake to see" that Eumania retains "an as- 
sured route" to the Black Sea via the present principal 
route of Tchernavoda and Constanza. A map accom- 
panies this clause, upon which, it is stated, are indi- 
cated certain frontier rectifications in favor of Austria- 
Hungary. As there has been no important change in 
this boundary line since the Ottoman Empire ceded 
Bukovina to Austria in 1777, it is difficult to determine 
what this "rectification" may be, and the indication is 
that it is of minor importance. 

. . . The Prussian custom elsewhere in the East is to 
make fair terms for a foundation, upon which is built 
that which is best suited to the welfare of the Prussian 
military machine. Thus it is not surprising to note 
some trimmings added to the original peace treaty with 
Eumania that pretty well dispel any favorable impres- 
sion that that treaty may possibly have made. A 
special economic treaty is noted giving the Central 
Powers all Eumania's surplus food products, feed, fib- 
rous plants and wool for 1918 and 1919, and securing 
an option on the entire surplus for seven years there- 
after, if so desired. A "petroleum agreement" gives to 
the Central Powers Controlling Company, termed the 
"Oil Lands Leasing Company," a practical control of 
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Rumania's oil production, with what are reported as 
"exclusive rights of a most far-reaching character" for 
the next thirty years, with the option of renewal for 
sixty years more, majority control of the corporation 
being assured to Germany by preferential shares. A 
legal and political treaty with Germany includes, among 
other things, Rumania's renunciation of any war 
damages on Rumania territory caused by German arms, 
but provides for damages to Germany in operations on 
Rumanian soil and also damages to neutrals. A sup- 
plementary treaty with Austria-Hungary is after the 
same model, assuring Rumania no indemnification but 
subjecting her to a penalty of 5,000,000 kronen pay- 
able in two years, unless certain "mutually satisfac- 
tory" trade arrangements are completed within that 
time between the two countries. 

. . . Meanwhile, on April 9 the National Assembly of 
Bessarabia at Kishinef, in the presence of the Ruman- 
ian Premier voted by a large majority for the union of 
Bessarabia with Rumania^ Three days later Bessara- 
bian delegates presented the homage of their people to 
the Rumanian King and Queen at Jassy amid impres- 
sive ceremonies. Bessarabia has about three million 
population of which more than, three-fourths are Ru- 
manian. It is rich farm land, but has suffered terribly 
in the war. The Bolsheviki in Russia have protested 
bitterly against this union, and declared it invalid, as 
has also the Ukraine Germanized government. 

... To the north the triangular situation created by 
Finland between Germany and Russia promises further 
problems in the final settlement. Germany, in the 
person of her vice-chancellor Von Payer, speaking in 
April before the Main Committee of the Reichstag, de- 
clared that treaties had been concluded with Finland 
calculated to strengthen that country economically and 
politically, and that this "liberation" of Finland would 
further be a service to Sweden, giving her a wall to 
eastward. Subsequent dispatches, however, indicate 
that this "wall" possesses a lively nature that may not 
inevitably work towards the peace of mind of Sweden. 
Formerly Finland possessed on suffrance an outlet on 
the Arctic through a strip of seacoast adjacent to Nor- 
way's northeasternmost tip. It now looks for some 
thing more substantial in this line, and "bargains" are 
discussed, such as a substantial portion of this corner 
of Norway, perhaps as far west as Tana, in return for 
a piece of Finnish inland territory. Another plan 
would cede larger portions of Finland to Sweden in 
return for Sweden's help in securing to Finland an ex- 
tension eastward, including half of the Russian province 
of Olonetz and the territory north to the White Sea, 
giving Finland two important ports on the White Sea 
and the whole of the Kola peninsula. 

. . . The way to secure a united Russia against Ger- 
many is, in the opinion of one authority, by the some- 
what paradoxical means of recognizing the separate in- 
dependent nationalities of the various peoples, such as 
the Poles, Ukrainians, Transcaucasians, Finns, and the 
Baltic peoples. Any attempt to induce these peoples to 
coalesce, recently declared the secretary of the Russo- 



British Chamber of Commerce in London, Mr. D. Gam- 
bashidze, would drive them into the arms of Germany. 
On the other hand, open and persistent recognition of 
the national integrity of each, and the existence of a 
United States of Russia as a whole, a federated State 
of independent republics, "would secure their whole- 
hearted support, and the Allies should make that their 
policy." Two things he specifically warns against. 
One is putting any trust in the Bolsheviki. He com- 
pares President Wilson's message to them to a message 
sent by some European ruler to a gang of East Side 
anarchists in New Yorx City. The other matter is the 
inclination to suppose that German harshness will de- 
feat its own ends. He reminds us that the Russian has 
been swaddled in tyranny. The Russian peasant does 
not object to autocracy, especially of the German kind, 
which insures that he will have a good pair of boots and 
workable agricultural instruments. In many instances 
this is not far from his notion of heaven. Just as "the 
German mentality will not change without a decisive 
military thrashing," so the Russian temperament will 
not change save through enlightened education. First, 
the Russian's sympathy must be won by a strong Allied 
policy which recognizes his longing for autonomy and 
convinces him of the Allied intention of supporting 
his republicanism and protecting his new-fledged na- 
tionality. 

... How the Turks are "marching through Georgia" 
to the tune of the Prussian piper, is shown also by Mr. 
Gambashidze. He is a Georgian himself and describes 
the struggles of the Georgians and the Armenians to 
hold the bridge of the Caucasus against the invader. 
Following the armistice imposed by the Bolshevik lead- 
ers on all Russia, the Turks demanded of the newly es- 
tablished Transcaucasian republic the cession of the 
districts of Ardahan, Batoum and Kars as a prelimi- 
nary to any peace with Turkey. They declared these to 
have been granted them by the Bolsheviki. Transcau- 
casia denied any right of the Bolshevik leaders thus to 
dispose of their territory, and refused. When the Turks 
pushed through Trebizond and Erzeroum, the Georgian 
Supreme National Council ordered complete mobiliza- 
tion of the male population of Georgia. Their force is 
about 400,000 men and 5,000 officers highly trained. 
They have, however, not only two hundred miles of 
land front to defend, but also 150 miles of seacoast on 
the Black Sea, where the Russian fleet "under the con- 
trol of drunken Bolshevist sailors" can attack them. 
"The struggle in which the Georgian and Armenian 
peoples are engaged," declared Mr. Gambashidze, "in- 
volves the same considerations of nationality as are in- 
volved in the case of Belgium." 

. . . Attempts to alleviate the unrestful conditions in 
Bohemia are indicated, it is claimed, in the Austrian 
Premier's conference on May 3 with party leaders. The 
Premier has promised action in the revision of the Con- 
stitution, stating that the needs in Bohemia were suf- 
ficiently clear to make action inevitable. The plan is 
to employ separate administrators for the districts in- 
habited by distinct nationalities, conferring on them 
certain powers. He admitted the possibility of the for- 
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mation of a Southern Slav State, but only as a com- 
ponent part of the Austrian monarchy, and only with 
the omission of Austrian territories along the road to 
the Adriatic. It is evident that the plan of districting 
Bohemia is anything but a conciliatory measure, as re- 
peated reports of rioting have appeared, and the 
Premier has been unable to secure the help of the Tzech 
deputies in a discussion of the situation. These have 
warned him against any policy of violence in Bohemia. 
The latest word states that the country is under martial 
law, owing to dangerous outbreaks, among which is the 
complete destruction and looting of the great estates 
of Prince Fiirstenburg, a close friend of the German 
Emperor. 

. . . The Germans demand but one thing of Austria, 
declared the Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung some time ago, 
and that is that everything in that country shall be left 
as it was. No constitutional reform is wanted, no 
grouping together of nationals, no German groupings 
even, such as a German Bohemia. It is considered that 
if a proof of the baleful influence of Eultur upon its 
neighbors and dependencies were needed, it would lie in 
this desire to hold together in inaction this group of 
peoples ceaselessly seeking for liberation and self-de- 
termination. Such a condition would be "best for Ger- 
many," and questions of individual right or preference 
weigh not a feather in the balance against that fact. 
Their position, concludes the paper, "is based, from the 
political point of view, only on privileges. That is why 
they are the opponents of democratic development ; that 
is why all political progress fills them with horror, a 
fact that was evident from the cries they uttered when 
the workers demanded the reform of municipal elec- 
tions, and the Government recognized the necessity of 
that reform." 

... It is said that "a veritable plebiscite" is being re- 
corded in Southern Styria, Carniola and other Jugo- 
slav districts within Austria-Hungary and that the 
idea of the Jugoslav State is gaining popular under- 
standing and universal approval. Articles charac- 
terized as "daring" are appearing regularly in the 
Jugoslav press. The .so-called "declaration of Hay 30, 
1917" in which Jugoslav deputies demanded in the 
Vienna Parliament the independence of all Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs and their union in one national State 
was recently accepted "without reservation, in all its 
bearings" at a meeting of railway workers in Marburg, 
in Styria. All of the Slovene municipalities are said 
to have passed similar resolutions, one of them urging 
the Jugoslav Club "not to yield in any of our claims, 
not even in the smallest detail." The peasants them- 
selves are the prime movers and the most insistent. 
Ten thousand six hundred Slovene women signed a de- 
claration published in two papers, stating that, as 
guardians of the Slovene home, "We demand in our 
name and in that of those who are dear to us, and who 
are now on the battle-field, and in the name of our 
children, that the whole of our beloved nation be united 
and obtain its liberty and independence. We want 
our children to be the happy and free citizens of Jugo- 
slavia." 



. . . Italian views on the new Slav State are, as has 
been previously noted in these columns, rounding out 
into an intelligent and helpful consistency. One of the 
Italian journals that have so courageously urged free 
discussion of the points at issue, Unita, appeared re- 
cently with a summary of the governmental program 
necessary for the carrying out of the policy of action de- 
manded by the Jugoslav agitation. Of the four prin- 
cipal planks, the first is a military measure, providing 
for the organization and concentration on the Italian 
front of as many as possible troops of the subject nation- 
alities of Austria, placing these, where practicable, op- 
posite brother nationals under Austrian command, with 
the object of securing fraternization, and thus weaken- 
ing the morale of the enemy arms. Thus, too, Italy's 
support of these peoples in their struggle for national 
rights would be in the nature of compensation earned, 
rather than charity. Secondly, Italy should support 
financially the anti-Austrian propaganda of the various 
subject nations' committees which these are spreading 
through Austria by means of neutral channels. 
Thirdly, similar committees of propaganda composed 
of Italians should work in Italy for an understanding 
of Slav aims and of the desirability of rendering them 
assistance. This is intended to counteract earlier pro- 
paganda in Italy, which, it is frankly stated, "has hith- 
erto been too much occupied with territorial considera- 
tions and not sufficiently with the ideas of liberty and 
justice which alone can raise the people to the pitch of 
heroism needful." Further propaganda is the object of 
the fourth provision, which calls for operations in neu- 
tral and allied countries calculated to set at rest unin- 
formed prejudice against the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria. Eather than the word "dismemberment," with its 
connotation of imperialistic aspirations, Unita would 
substitute the phrase "the right of the Slav and Latin 
peoples of Austria to gain their independence from the 
Germans and Magyars and to be free to decide their 
own destinies." Thus should be understood the great 
difference between resolving Austria's ill-blended mix- 
ture into its component elements, and the dismember- 
ment of a compact nation like Britain or France. 

... An interesting interpretation of Italy's former 
policy and the need for altering it is given by Unita, 
as translated and summarized in the Christian Science 
Monitor, as follows: 

The old program, that of the "memorandum" of London 
of April, 1915, was founded on the hypothesis of a rapid vic- 
tory in which Russia should be the principal factor. In 
view of this, certainly Italy had entered the war in order 
to avoid the crisis being settled apart from her, and to 
assure for herself a certain amount of territory and of in- 
fluence on the Adriatic and certain colonial concessions. It 
had been a case of "do ut des" between Italy and the Triple 
Entente. Italy would enter the war and the Triple Alliance 
would pay her so much. And in deciding this "so, much" 
Italy had taken no account of Tzechs, Poles, Jugoslavs, Al- 
banians and Greeks. The Government program seemed, in- 
deed, to have aimed at treading on the feet of as many 
nationalities as possible, disputing Dalmatia with the Jugo- 
slavs, opposing the union between Croatia and Serbia and 
between Serbia and Montenegro, while it annoyed the Al- 
banians by Undertaking not to oppose the division of Al- 
bania between the Serbians and Greeks, and the Greeks by 
claiming the Dodecanese. This policy was not only incon- 
sistent with the ideals for which the Entente declared it- 
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self to be fighting, but was fraught with clanger. It could 
not but be clear to all Intellectual people that the conclusion 
of the war without the collapse of Austria would be dis- 
astrous for Italy, and that this collapse could only take 
place with the help of the Slav population, whereas the 
Italian Government, by attacking the Jugoslavs in all the 
vital points of their national aspirations, had driven them 
back on the Viennese Government and made common anti- 
Austrian action between the Tzechs, Southern Slavs, and 
Poles, impossible, and so had strengthened the Austrian 
Government. 

. . . There are at present two committees in Italy en- 
gaged in bringing about a complete understanding be- 
tween the Jugoslavs and the Italians. The first of 
these came into being directly after the defection of 
the Eussians when first the vital need of a change of 
national policy became apparent and in the one engaged 
in London with Dr. Trumbic. The second, headed by 
the two editors of Vnita, Signor De Marco de Viti and 
Prof. Gaetani Salvenini, is composed of those who from 
the beginning of the war have urged the justice and 
necessity of the liberation of the oppressed people of 
Austria through their alliance with Italy. It is Prof. 
Salvenini who has put forth the well-known six points 
of a possible basis for Italo-Jugoslav co-operation. 
These are: 

1. The Italian committees and the Jugoslav committees 
recognize the necessity for an agreement between Italy and 
all the Latin and Slav nationalities in Austria-Hungary for 
a fundamental contest with the Hapsburg dynasty and the 
German and Magyar oppression and for the solution of the 
Austro-Hungarian problem according to the rights of nation- 
alities. 

2. The Italian committees undertake to support the move- 
ment of the Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenes toward unity 
in an independent national State. 

3. The Italian committees recognize the right of Jugo- 
slavia to Dalmatia and Iiiburnia. The Slav committees rec- 
ognize the right of Italy to the territory round Gorizia and 
Istria and to those islands of the eastern Adriatic which are 
essential as guarantees for the safety of the Italian coast. 

4. Cultural liberty and equal justice to be guaranteed to 
the Italian and Slav minorities remaining on the borders of 
Jugoslavia and Italy ; Fiume and Zara to be free cities, with 
conventions regarding their ports and railways which shall 
give equal zones of influence in the hinterland to Fiume and 
to Trieste. 

5. The integrity of Albania within its ethnical frontiers to 
be maintained. 

6. Any serious disagreements arising between the experts 
of the two parties in defining the frontier in Venezia, Giulia, 
or Albania, in deciding the islands essential to the safety of 
the Italian coast, or in formulating the guarantees and con- 
vention in paragraph four shall be decided by technical com- 
missioners as arbitrators. 

. . . Acting on the suggestion of President Chamorro, 
the Nicaraguan Congress has declared war upon Ger- 
many and her allies, with only four dissenting votes. 
The Congress also adopted a declaration of solidarity 
with the United States and other American republics 
at war with Germany and Austria and authorized the 
President to take steps for the utilization of the full 
forces of the country in the prosecution of the war. 
This is the second move in the adoption of Pan-Ameri- 
can opposition to the Central Powers, of which the first 
was taken as early as April 11, 1917, when Nicaragua 
gave definite assurance that its sympathies were with 
this country in the war and that, while at that time 



German opposition had developed and in some instances 
held sway, the country as a whole would maintain its 
friendly relations with the United States. 

. . . While Nicaragua may not be of great importance 
to this country from a solely military point of view, one 
North American editor points out, its allegiance in the 
war is yet a not inconsiderable contribution to the 
strength of our arms. As this writer says : 

The United States has very near and valuable interests 
within its borders, being the owner of the right-of-way of 
the trans-isthmian canal which must, sooner or later, be 
constructed to supplement the Panama waterway, and the 
possessor of an important naval base in the Bay of Fonseca, 
on the Pacific, and of Corn Island, on the Atlantic coast. 
The coming into the war, on the allied side, of Guatemala 
and Nicaragua will unquestionably influence some of the 
other Central and South American republics that are still 
holding aloof, partly or wholly, to do likewise. 

The term "American solidarity" is more widely known 
and better understood in the southern republics than in the 
United States. It means to those countries a closer associa 
tion than has ever yet existed among them, and it gives a 
wider and deeper meaning to the Monroe Doctrine than has 
ever been attached to it in the past. German influence has 
aroused, in a section of the southern continent, a feeling of 
antagonism to what is called United States dictation, but 
most of the republics are now upholding American ideas in 
harmony with the United States. Nicaragua's action is im- 
portant, since it will undoubtedly assist in aligning and 
strengthening the sentiment for continental solidarity and 
unity of action, the growth of which spells the end of Ger- 
many's long-cherished hope of obtaining economic or political 
domination in the Western Hemisphere. 

. . . Mexican Consul-General Eamon de Negri has 
protested against the display in this country of a so- 
called Mexican screen drama entitled "The Planter," 
so misrepresenting Mexican conditions as to constitute 
an affront to that country. It is noted that in Cali- 
fornia, where the picture has been shown and where 
the protest is issued, a resolution of the State Legisla- 
ture recently passed covers this very point. Interested 
persons who have investigated the matter declare that 
the picture is a piece of deliberate propaganda intended 
to destroy confidence in Mexico and bring on trouble, 
with the object of hindering our action in the European 
War. 



AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peace Society 

At the ninetieth annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society, held in 
the Society's headquarters in the Colorado Building, 
in this city, the following resolution attesting the So- 
ciety's whole-hearted support of the Government was 
passed unanimously: 

"The Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, at its ninetieth annual meeting, held in 
Washington, D. C, May 25, 1918, reaffirms its al- 
legiance to its Government and to the cause which 
that Government now defends. It announces again 
its belief that the highest present duty of the 
Entente Allies is to win and to end this war. It 
points with profound satisfaction to the perfect 



